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the essentially acquisitive character of modern society.
That is why Buddhism found more adherents in the
West during the last few decades, and especially shortly
after the first World War, than at any previous period.
It seemed to them, as long as it was not a challenge to
existing social and political values, a thoroughly satisfy-
ing solution. And, more than anything else, it saved
Europeans the trouble of making a deliberate choice, of
taking sides in the forthcoming battle. It is no accident
either that this neo-Buddhistic cult was strictly limited
to the higher middle-classes: the labouring masses had
long ago been alienated from religion and looked in po-
litical extremism for a solution.

Hegel and Nietzsche provide the background to the
contemporary attack against Buddhism; the former had,
at the beginning of the nineteenth century, pointed out
the senile character of Indian civilization and philoso-
phy, the latter, at the end of the same century, consider-
ed the Neo-Buddhism of Schopenhauer and Wagner to
be part of the disappearance of aristocratic values of life,
of leadership, and the striving for perfection beyond
all the standards of morality. Buddhism to Nietzsche
was the cult of the philistine, the spiritual equivalent to
political democracy* Ajid those who followed in his
footsteps were inspired by his contempt for 'equality' of
any kind Whatsoever, by Gobi|neau*s pseudo-scientific
thesis regarding the 'inequality' of the human races, and,
lastly, Hegel's theory of the 'decay' of Indian civilization.

While both Tolstoy and Nietzsche were still alive,
two books were written which were going to influence
the average European's attitude towards India for many
years to come: Houston Steward Chamberlain's Founda-